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Introduction 

It seems appropriate to preface my remarks with a brief description 
of the frame- of- reference that I bring to the topic of "research on the 
education of talented women." My present perspective is determined, to a 
great degree, by some of the findings from a long range study on college 
students presently being completed at the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education in Berkeley. I mention this, in introduction, since X will later 
be addressing myself to education at the college level as a natural and logi- 

cal area for the study of talent* 

One implication that can be drawn from the findings mentioned is that 
significant, meaningful research on talented women, leading to decisiv 
swers and generalisations, is difficult to execute and the "telling" data 
are not readily obtained. One of the simplest reasons for this, among a num- 
ber, is that the college women identified as the most talented and the most 
creative are frequently no longer around at the end of four years of college. 
At least they are not in the school of their initial enrollment. Conse- 
quently, one is not able to complete the essential post-assessment for many 
subjects. The talented students that do remain to complete a degree have, 



1. In Talented Women and the American College: Heeded Research on Ab l e 
Women in Hono rs Programs. College and s o c lea, (c o nf erenceP r oceeings) 
Inter-University Conmittee on the Superior S t udent, Boulder, University o 
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vith few exceptions, been receiving an education in institutions that tend 
not to further the identifiable talents or creative potential of the stu- 
dents. 1 An exception to the latter point is, of course, found in academic 
achievement, but it can be sincerely questioned how much in the way of spe- 
cial talents is usually involved in this kind of attainment. Thus, in brief, 
the educational setting, seemingly a natural place to study the development 
of talent, has not facilitated the adequate collection of important informa- 
tion. In further research, this concern will demand some attention regarding 
the choice of particular schools, in order to study a full range of talent 
and ability, and some attention to program and procedures within schools, to 
make certain that a larger proportion of the most exceptional persons remain 

to graduate. 

A second implication from the general findings of the studies to date, 
which supplements my present frame-of-reference, is centered in the social 
context in which most young women receive an education. It seems like call- 

attention to the obvious to state that an education for most students is 
obtained in a heterosexual setting and seemingly naive to point out that this 
is the reality of our total existence. But, the point to be made briefly is 
that the education of talented women, and less talented women for that matter, 
is attempted, even in the present day, in a heterosexual but predominantly 
male world. In numerous way 9, according to the information obtained from 



2. Some will object to this atatementandcall attention £**££*£ 
number of institutions f ^^‘^"thli conjecWre is to ask about the 
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women interviewee*, on various . campuses , much of their thinking, motivation 
and aspirations are too much oriented around the males immediately present 
and by their anticipation of an existence with a male or males in their future. 
This takes on a negative connotation as it implies limited horizons, uncer 
tain objectives, a constrained way- of- life, and too little personal freedom 
of operation. For the majority, the possibilities of an optimum education 
become even more curtailed as women students reach the last two years in col 

lege. (This conclusion is also substantiated by the research findings of 

v3 

Esther Matthews.) 

A second aspect of this heterosexual, social context is centered in the 
male students perception of women of their own age and their way of accepting 
them. A mass of college men have a perspective of the coeds that isn't far 
removed from that of the military man. This can most tactfully be presented 
by saying that women per se are seen as the second sex, not too unlike the 
perception of minority groups as viewed by a prevailing majority. This mat- 
ter of not quite or never "being" an equal becomes part of the perceived in- 
hibiting environment in which a young woman' s behavior and development is 
always somewhat bounded by how she is seen and received, as a group member, or 
how she thinks she and other women are seen and received. 

Research at the college level has also led us to question the complete- 
ness of our frames- of- reference for assessing and evaluating certain student 
behavior and attainments. Upon taking a second and third look at the criteria 



3. Matthews, Esther. The Marriage- Career Conflict in the Career Develop- 
ment of Girls and Young Women. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Harvar 
University 1960. 
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or standards of achievement we find that they appear to have a masculine bias 
and may often be inappropriately applied to women, especially since the aspira- 
tions and objectives, not to overlook the emotional make-up, of the two sexes 
are dissimilar. There is reason to believe that this fact may be as damaging 
to the fruition of talent in innovative, imaginative women as is the matter of 
not identifying or never becoming aware of students' strengths and potentials. 

A second aspect of this concern about criteria centers in the quality of 
achievement determined by male behavior as the naturally assumed standard of 
goodness. There is ample reason to question that most gifted or talented males 
are performing at their potential level of competence or that they are being 
educated to use their talent. On this basis, research on the topic demands 
a more careful look at the identifying characteristics of talent and at the 

matter of relevant performance criteria. 

An Orientation to Guide the Collection of Essential Data 
Presumably most educators have some common understanding of what is meant 
when we apeak of studying and educating talented, gifted and creative persons. 
And a numb er may be so bold as to indicate that they are capable of distin- 
guishing among the specific characteristics of persons described by these three 
terms. Actually the differences are as often a matter of definition as of fact 
and they are not an uppermost consideration here. The genera l point is the 
identification and education of students and adults who possess either special 
talents or superior ability or both. The orientation here will include an 
approach to questions and to sources of data that apply to studying all ex 
ceptional women. 

What are the blueprints, if any, or what are the guidelines for studying 
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the talented ao that we may arrive at information and data fundamental to 
promoting their optimum education, their contributions to society and their 

own welfare? 

For purposes of easy communication, the "guidelines" have been placed 
in the form of questions. The underlying focus is the possible effectivenes s 
nf college experiences in bringing p otential talent to a state of fruition or 
realization , whether immediately or eventually. This bounding by the college 
years may be seen as too specific and limiting, and as the questions will indi- 



cate, any search for adequate answers will demand going beyond this post- 
adolescent period. In this vein, the context of honors programs would like- 
wise be an insufficient setting for research on the talented. Even if the 
criteria for selection or admissions into an honors program resulted only in 
a highly superior or talented group, an investigation of the "true" effective- 
ness of programs and experience would have to extend beyond honors work and 
the college years. In this sense it is very advisable that educators and re- 
searchers become cognizant of the pre-college lives and backgrounds of students 



and, more important, also study, at a later date, the eventual activities and 
pursuits of those having experienced a particular approach or curriculum. Thus, 
«e are introducing and indirectly making a plea for long-range or longitudinal 
studies as an important "design" consideration in investigations of talented 

peoples 

The questions are presented in outline form, subdivided under the terms 
"general" and "subsidiary." They are chiefly illustrative, not to be construed 
as all inclusive of the many points and considerations relevant to the topic. 
The two general questions are non- temporal in that they apply to any time in 
life sequence, from the early pre- adolescent years to mature adulthood. 
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A. General Questions 

1. What general factors or circumstances, presumably affecting 
the majority of women, facilitate or prevent the attainment of 
satisfactory levels of achievement and contributive involvement 
for (most) talented women in our society? 

2. What specific factors facilitate or prevent the attainment of 
satisfactory levels of achievement and contributive involvement 
for the individual woman of ability and talent or certain types 
of talented women? 

B. Some Subsidiairv Questions 

1, What are the characteristics and orientations acquired in the 
pre- college years that serve as pre- determinants of aspirations, 
social and occupational directions, and general development and 
also facilitate the expression and utilization of talent and 
creative potential? 

2* What are the significant pre- college experiences and what are 
the essential stages, if any, in psychological development that 
predispose the later expression of ability and talent? 

3. What are the variations in educational records and the patterns 
of realization for the students identified as talented - during 
the college years? - in the post- college years? 

a. How do different colleges compare in their education of 

women of high ability and talent? 

b. How do colleges compare in their attempts to effectively 
educate different types of talented women (e.g., those with 
musical talent compared with those possessing exceptional 
quantitative ability)? 
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c. What is the impact of different (selected) experiences 
for talented women within any college (e.g. , the effect of 
honors work, independent study, or course work in the humani- 
ties or creative arts)? 

d. What percentage of talented women never complete the re- 
quirements for a college degree and how does this affect their 

future activities and attainments? 

4. what are the variations in educational records (e.g., in the 
way of continuing education) and patterns of realization in the 
post- college years for talented women students who withdraw from 
college and do not complete the requirements for an undergraduate 

degree? 

5. How do the attitudes, interests and activities of college women 
graduates with talent compare with those of the less talented 

three, five and ten years beyond graduation? 

The Collection of Pertinent Data 

The method of data collection and the type of information to be obtained 
should be coordinate with the philosophy and objectives of a program, as must 
be the actual questions derived from the objectives. The questions asked, the 
means of collecting information, and the particular sample(s) of subjects must 

be productive of useful data. 

To arrive at satisfactory answers to most of the questions listed, com- 
prehensive studies utilizing a number of approaches to relevant data are al- 
most imperative. The suggested or implied topic, at the core of most ques- 
tions warrant seeking a variety of information from numerous sources. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, diversification of approaches, sources and information 
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does not imply that an excessive amount of confounding data will be collected. 
Utilization of existing dat a sources 

There seem to be a wealth of information and data resulting from previous 
investigations that might bear re- analysis, both for some of the questions sug- 
gested above and others relevant to the overall topic. In this fashion variety 
of studies conducted over the past two or three decades might profitably be re- 
viewed for possible common (or diverse) findings, not specifically discerned 
or stressed in the previous reporting. Another source would be found in the 
vast amounts of data collected on students in many colleges which have never 
been subjected to any analyses. Some researchers would shudder that such data, 
not collected for specific reasons, and without the benefit of an acceptable 
research design, could be used, or they would doubt that they could be used to 
a profitable advantage. These reservations are to be respected, but it has 
been shown that data drawn from the impractical "security" of the files can be .. 
used in response to questions for which they were never originally intended. 

As one example of particular interest, there would be considerable merit 
in validating and cross-validating the methods or means of identifying talented 
and creative people. Me are much in need here of confirmation of what is pre- 
sumably known or hypothesized, both regarding the accurate chracterization and 
identification and the furtherance of talent. Previously obtained but exist- 
ing information, for many persons presently performing (e.g. , post- college) in 
a talented or less- talented fashion, would permit the examination of several 

key questions. 

What are some examples of existing data sources? a) In the area of 
studies generally classified as "child development" a review of and re-analysis 
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of data -from- some completed. and some ongoing research is suggested as pos- 
sibly productive. This is certainly the case for the excellent longitudinal 
studies, started on a sample of infants, conducted under the auspices of the 
staff at the agency now titled, The Institute of Human Development (University 

of California, Berkeley). 

b) A review and re- analysis of completed and ongoing research on post- 
adolescent college youth would be possible through the establishment of IBM 
cards containing identical or similar information. A rather amaaing number of 
studies in the past five to eight years, inclusive of high school and college 
youth on numerous campuses, have made use of identical or almost identical 
questionnaire items on topics of academic and general interest. 

c) A variety of studies or sources permit the examination of possible 
answers to selected questions or topics through use of uncommon data. Refer- 
ence is being made to questionnaire items of dissimilar wording or structure 
but of relevance to selected topics of particular interest. The liberalism 
versus conservatism issue demonstrates one topic which can be analyzed through 
use of quite a variety of specific attitude items employed in numerous studies 
For example, data that could be used in this more unorthodox way, at 
least for exploratory purposes, might be drawn from recent studies on women 
students at Vassar and Bennington Colleges , from quite a number of studies in 
coeducational colleges and from extensive investigations conducted by staffs 
at the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education (Berkeley) , and the Institute for the Study of Human Prob- 

lems (Stanford) • 

To use one topical illustration of the utilization of common or uncommon 
o information, a fairly extensive analysis of the general withdrawal problem of 
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college women, typical o£ a great number of institutions, could be approached 
th ;ough results of varying local studies on many campuses. The data taken from 
application blanks or more cor* "lete questionnaires, plus the records available 
via transcripts, would go a long way in pursuing answers to several important 
questions . 

d) Another possible existing data source, also within the academic con- 
text, is centered in women who continued their education in graduate programs. 
Again, a review and re- analysis of the results of investigations currently be- 
coming available on students at advanced levels appear to be worthy of con- 
sideration. A few examples of pertinent data sources here would be found in 
studies recently reported by staff members at the National Opinion Research 
Center, the Center for the Study of ^Higher Education and the Claremont Graduate 
School . 

New data sources and future investigations 

The chief and undoubtedly the most valuable sources of important informa- 
tion on talented women and their education will be projects specifically de- 
signed to obtain data which will directly facilitate the search for answers 
to key questions. Serious concerns about developmental and educational as* 
pects of the implied problem(s), that is, the nurturance and furtherance of 
talent, necessitates consideration of all possible approaches and perspec- 
tives. The most profitable of several possibilities is centered in multiple 
studies of women, at several stages in the maturational sequence and at dif- 
ferent educational levels, identifying them for varying amounts and types of 
talent and collecting information about them and their experiences over a period 
of time. Needless to say, for the most part, such studies would be no different 
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at least in execution, than research conducted on talented male*. 

Several examples of proposed new or future studies are briefly des- 
cribed below. 

retrospective research : The Vassar Alumni studies, conducted by Kevitt Sanford 

and colleagues and representing one phase of their total program, serve as a 
model for what might be called retrospective research. With a general pattern 
drawn from the Vassar studies, attention here will superficially be given to 
how such an approach can be utilized. This type of research is not suggested 
as a method of great strength but as one source of valuable information that 

should not be overlooked. 

By identifying or selecting a sample of established, successful college- 
educated women in the sciences, the arts, education, civic or political activi- 
ties and a sample of women restricting themselves to the home, a profitable pro- 
ject could be engineered. Such a sample of a selected variety, concentrating 
a major proportion of their time in the suggested areas, could be studied through 
the frequently employed questionnaires, inventories and interviews. These sources 
of information could or would ideally be supplemented, with the permission of 
the participants, by college records or transcripts. The variety of data, all 
of it obtained in an after-the-fact fashion except for assessments of present 
performance, accomplishments and attitudes, would permit some analysis of the 
developmental patterns leading to productive uses of talent and an examination 
of related background factors and educational experiences. This approach would 
probably lead more to hypotheses and future research leads than it would to 
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Irv-the-pasttwo or three years a number of women’s colleges have volun- 
teered their cooperation in the conduct of studies on alumni. With a small 
sample of schools involved, the subgroups of adults suggested above could be 
drawn from existing alumni files; thus, the academic records and transcript 
data could be made readily accessible. The central staff of the American 
Association of University Women has also offered their records and their assis- 
tance as a means to arrange for the participation of professional and non- 
professional women. In fact, the sampling and cooperation of adult women poses 
no or only a minimal problem in the execution of a major study, as has been 
shown by the willing participation of many women in a number of survey studies 

in recent years. 

Studies of post- adolescents in the college setting 

Possibly the most logical place to conduct future investigations is the 
college campus environment, especially in those institutions which manage to 
recruit or select large numbers of high ability, talented students. The com- 
prehensive studies conducted on current students in colleges and universities 
to date, except for work completed by ’the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, have not stressed research on the exceptional woman as such. Since the 
identification of the potentially talented woman can fairly easily be accom- 
plished in the educational context and since a percentage remain immediately 
available for a number of years, it seems natural to initiate studies of the 
promotion and training of talent in settings where one would expect them to 

take place. 

The educational agencies, where learning and change are in line with fun- 
damental objectives, also provide the possibilities of experimentation, in that 
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special programs can be arranged for students differentially identified, 
and the immediate and future effects of "combining*' special students with 
special experiences thus become variables for analysis. As already discussed 
(Introduction) , the social aspects of the educational environment also permit 
the immediate firsthand observation and examination of facilitating and in- 
hibiting influences and experiences. 

Some of the staff at the Center for the Study of Higher Education(Berkeley) 
are presently completing a six»year project of the type that would lend itself 
to an intensive study of the education of the gifted and talented. The objec- 
tives of this investigation of men and women in eight institutions were con- 
siderably broader than studies on a particular type of student, that is, since 
a large part of it was concerned with numerous values, attitudes and opinions 
of students in a variety of educational environments as measured at different 

times in their college careers. 

A chief purpose of this extensive project was to identify the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of students as they distributed themselves among different 
types of institutions and among different subcultures within single institu- 
tions. The study also aimed to extend knowledge about social and psychologi- 
cal forces that make for varying degrees and kinds of success in college. Much 
attention was given to academic achievement and to the development of serious 
intellectual interests and creative potentials, h$t the non- academic interests 
and outcomes of college were also major concerns of the long-range research. 

A few of the major questions guiding the research will give some idea 
about the scope of the project: (1) What are the eocio- economic and biograph- 

ical factory, the relevant personality characteristics, the motivations, the 
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educational and vocational aspirations of students In the different institu- 
tions at the time of admission? (2) What are the important changes which oc- 
cur in the personalities and motivations of students during the college years 
in different institutions? (3) What are the major influences which play 
upon the students in the respective institutions ar.d what are some of the ways 
in which these are exerted? (4) Are intellectual values and the development 
of creativity stressed and rewarded generally, or only in limited parts, of 
the Institutions? (5) What are the relationships between the aptitude levels 
and personality characteristics of the students recruited or selected from a 
process of "self- selection" and the quality and record of the graduates from 
respective institutions? 

As implied in the questions, the Center staff studied different types and 
groups of students in the same college environment and similar students across 
different environments. The expanded project had the major advantage of per- 
mitting comparative analyses of students in academic environments of quite dif- 
ferent educational philosophies and emphases. The institutions, viewed as or- 
ganizations, were studied to shed light on the determinants of the "character" 
of each college and on the differential impact resulting from college tradi- 
tions, core values, and administrative arrangements. 

Besides obtaining data on several classes in the course of two years, the 
students in one class were assessed several times during the four years. The 
data were obtained chiefly from students themselves and from records kept by 
the colleges. This information was gathered through questionnaires (biograph- 
ical, socio-economic, attitudinal) , personality inventories (traits, values, 
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Many of the talented atudent. going beyond the B.A. program viU prob- 
ably be in music conservatories and school, of art, probably as many as mill 
be continuing in graduate or professional programs. The fact that exception 
young women can be found in quite different institutions (e.g., strictly aca- 
demic versus schools of art) in one sense enhances the possibilities of re 
search. This is especially true since the considerations given to the abili 
ties and characteristics which come under the definition of talent will vary 
greatly from one type of institution to another, as will the educational pro 

cedures# 

The conduct of research at this level need not be belabored here, since 
the mechanics of observation, data collection and analyses would pot be dif- 
ferent from that conducted at the undergraduate level. An obvious difficulty, 
uhich cannot be readily resolved, is centered in the diversity of talent - and 
schools alluded to above. Attests at comparative analyses, however, for sam- 
ples representing different types of talent being educated in the quite dif 
ferent institutions should not be overlooked because of complicated analytical 
procedures. It is conceivable that studies in some of the graduate level in- 
stitutions should also focus on the environmental and program aspect, which in- 
terfere with or prevent the nourish^ of talented behavior. The assumed con- 
cem for the individual here, at least in most graduate programs, is more an 

ideal and a myth than a fact. 

A Discerning Look at Data Sources 

„ ... ...... .. U.U- .!». • 
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should be studied through use of severel or ell possible sources but thet 
some are more likely to facilitate a more adequate approach and the collec- 
tion of more appropriate data. Differences in sources were approached mostly 
from that standpoint of the age level or educational level. However, the con- 
cern for good sources must go beyond this, to the type of institution or the 
type of students within institutions, whatever the level may be. In other 
words, the specific samples to be studied, whatever at the age of pre- adoles- 
cents or young adults, are also of some real importance. To study any aspect 
of talented women there obviously must be a supply of talented or potentially 
talented women. This seems to demand that attention be given to operational 
definitions and to finding more adequate means of measuring or identifying the 

talented persons or degrees of talent. 

As a single example of the possible difficulties involved, supposing a 

person plans to evaluate or do research on talented students or on the effect 
of honors experiences in the five institutions represented in Table 1. The 
particular talent in this illustration is intellectual disposition and schol- 
arly potential. The students have been categorized into eight subgroups, all 
representing degrees of intellectual -readiness" or degrees of interest in be- 
having or performing in a scholarly fashion. These categories should not be 
confused with amounts of academic aptitude. Very brief definitions for some 
categories have been listed to give the reader an idea about the overall dimen. 

sion. 




Table 1 
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If one notes the proportions of women students on the various campuses 
falling in only the top three categories, an idea may be gained about the dif- 
ferent student bodies attending these selective institutions* It is apparent 
that the percentages of women with high intellectual dispositions vary a great 
deal. University X and College A have 13.5 and 25 per cent in the top three 
categories, while in colleges B and D 60 and 68 per cent of the students are 
in the same categories. These differences have numerous implications for the 
life and culture on these campuses , and they should be of even greater signi- 
ficance to a person who wants to do research on the students and their educa- 
tion and development. 

Research results from several studies, where this means of categorization 
has been employed, have indicated that the great majority of identified crea- 
tive students and most of the talented ones have a pattern of scores which 
place them in one of the top three categories. The obvious implication is that 
a serious study of the problem at hand could presumably be more readily accom- 
plished in colleges B and D than in University X. But, the decision is not 
quite that simple. Since the majority of women (85 per cent) in College D, 
for example, who fell in the top two categories left this chool before the end 
of the third year, a second consideration must be made. The data available at 
the Berkeley Center have shown this phenomenon to be true in a good many col- 
leges, that is, a great many of the high calibre women, in the way of talent 
and creative potential, leave the school in which they first enrolled before 
completing their degree. And to conclude, this fact alone raises important 
questions regarding the education of talent in our society. 



Conclusion 
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It probably goes without saying that any researcher can declare "open 
season" on talented women and study the problems of educating them in any set- 
ting or at any level he or she may choose* Along these lines, however, it 
has been suggested in this presentation that there would be merit in doing 
research on the problematic aspects in a variety of situations and at various 
levels, and more than that, it has been encouraged that the approaches to data 
sources and data collection also be multiple and varied. With study designs 
and methods ideally being derived from a specific problem and the related ob- 
jectives, and with the results being contingent upon these and the samples 
studied, it has also been pointed out that some sources and approaches appear 
to be much more appropriate for furnishing essential data and provide quicker 
means to obtaining meaningful answers and understanding. 
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